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ffale_and female)^ aged IM tp 20 from eight sites were siarveyed 
concerning their opinions of themselves, their perceptions of their 
current jobs (if employed) ^ their educational aspirations, and their 
parents* eaucationai_ aspirations for the youths. Data from these 
-interviews were coordinated with data_ from twp earlier surveys to 
provide ah attitudinai profile of economically disadvanta 16- to 
15-year-oias who have not g^aduaited from high school and who are thus 
eligible for a fullrtime summer and part-time school year job that 
would provide incentive to either stay in or return to school. 
Analysis of data collected revealed that on the whole these low 
income youths have relatively iigh levels of self-esteem* Black 
youths are.mcre likely to want and expect to finish_ col lege than are 
white and Hispanic youths* Youths who are employed generally exhibit 
ppfsitive attitudes about their ibbs and, if they are not enrolled in 
schpclgr appear to be hpldinq permanent, well-supervised positions* fA 
total of twenty-one tatles are included in and appended to the 
report.) (MN) 
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1.0 INTRODUCTIO N 

"When I was going to regular school, I was getting 
straight F's and incompletes- I used to go to school 
to get high with iny friends. I had to go to school 
the whole day and I did not like that at all. But 
now all I have to do is go to school half a day and 
go to work and then go home. The day, goes a lot 
faster. I guess I lucked out when I came here. I 
get along with the teachers at this new school, 
i like some of the subjects better and I am getting 
much better grades. The way I look at it is that 
1 have changed a lot , a whole lot for the better - 
i can realize that now. I used to be a punk. They 
took a report card to the old school where I got in 
all that trouble and they could not believe it was 
mine. I had an "ft*' and a "B" and a "C". I got an 
"F'V in social studies. That is my only problem." 
(Rist, et al., 1979, p. 63.) 

Those concerned with the problems of youths from low- income and 
disadvantaged households, arid With desigriirig programs to ameliorate 

these problems, have been of two minds concerning the relative importan 

____ ___ _ _____ _ 

of objective coriditibns, such as riatural ability, home circumstances, 

and: market conditions, and attitudes, such as educational and economic 
a5>piratibhs , and motivation and self-esteem, in affecting the lives of 

these youths . 

.Natibrial atteritibri tb the problems of ybuth uriemplbyment arid to 
the declining employmentf/population ratios for minority youths resulted 
iri the Ybuth Employment arid Demoristratibn Projects Act of 1977, and 
greatly expeuided levels of federal spending for programs aimed to in- 
crease the work experience and school completion rates of disadvantaged 
youths. These programs have aimed at altering the objective conditions 
for participating youths by providing new and expanded employment and 
schooling opportunities In addition, for the first time the attitu- 
dirial dimension has not been 'altogether neglected. Attitudes interact 
with objective conditions. The Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects (the Entitlement Program) is a recent attempt by a federal 
employment program to alter objective conditions and to change program 
youths* attitudes toward schooling, work, and possibly themselves. ft 
recently published report of the Youthwork National Policy Study dis- 
cusses the views and behavior of youths participating in education and 
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empioyment training Youthwork programs. (Rist> et al./ 1979.) Tn contx as't 
to the self -selected sample ariaiyzisd in the Youthwork National Policy 
Study report, the impact analysis of the Entitlement Program will analyze 
a sample of eligible youths, hot only program participants. > 
The attitudes of youths towards themselves, school, and work vill 
' likely be important determinants of program participation and success. In 
a formal framework, program outcomes are expected to be a function of pro- 
gram treatments, youths' preprogram attitudes, and other factors. During 

<;^^ _ . _ : . 

the course of program par\.icipation a change in preprogram attitudes may 
occur as a direct result of proigram treatments, program outcomes, and other 
factors. Further, the change in attitudes may feed back into subsequent 
pro^'am participation and <^ induce another round of effects on program out- 
_jceHies. This paper is limited to a description of the baseline attitudes 
of and {in the following sections) a discussion of hypotheses about 

the dmterpic y between attitudes and program participation and outcomes. 

\ ^he effects of preprogram attitudes on program ^rticipation are 
in part a/ function of the nature of attitudes themselv^B^. The consensus 
of authorities of social psychology is that ^attitudes and opinions are 
learned. The most accepted definition describes an attitude as a "learned 
predisposition to resporicj to ah object in a consistently favorable or 
unfavorable manner." (Ajzen and Fishbein, 1975, p; 336.) Studies of 
personality development suggest that an individual's attitudes are sub- 
stantially formed by the influences of family members, educational systems 
and peer groups, and the mass media of cbmrriunicatibri . (Oskamp, 1977, p. 
120.) in addition, genetic or physiological factors may contribute to 
attitude formation. Such favors may lead to a prediisposition toward 
the development of certain factors such aggressiveness or a tendency 
to be easily persiuaded. (McGuire, 1969.) 

Preprogram attitudes may preclude some eligible youths from even 
considering to participate in the Entitlement Program- No matter what re- 
cruitment efforts are made to reach these youths, they will be predisposed 
to not taking a part in any such work or schooling program. Other youths 
may be incTiTie~d~tc join the program for a period and then drop out, while 
others will join and stay in the program and realize outcomes of differing 
degrees of success. Thus, youths' preprogram attitudes may act as a 
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• determihaht of who will or will never participate and, for those who do 
participate, such attitudes may detract from or enhance their program 
outcomes. / 

How likely is it to expect program treatments, in turn, to influ- 
ence or change youths' attitudes? An attitude is charactj^rized as having 
two cdmponients: salient beliefs that an object possesses certain attri- 
butes, and an evaluation of those attributes. (Ajzen and Fishbein, 1975, 

396.) Influencing or changing either or both of these components 
could induce a change in the attitudes themselves. However, many psycholo- 
gists believe a change in attitudes would be difficult to accomplish in 
this manner. It may be that the entire informational base upon which the 
attitude is founded, not simply its component parts, must be the target of 
any desirable change strategy. (Ajzen and Fishbein, 1975, p. 400.) 
Successful attitude changi^ may thus require a comprehensive methodical 
approach. j 

If any change does occur, how permanent will it be? Attitude 
change will disappear unless the environment is supportive of the be- 
havioral change^ that accompanies the attitude change. (Festinger, 1964.) 
According to one interpretation > Festinger argued that "what developed 
the attitudn in the first place continues to act on the subject, and he 
is likely to ^o back to his earlier attitude unless there is some real 
environmental change that sustains his new attitude. Considerable evidence 
supports this formulation." (Triandis, 1971, p. 82.) Participation in 
the Entitlement Program could conceivably lead to a change in a youths' 
environment. if the program is successful at prodding a youth to finish 
school, and providing him or her with a meaningful work experience, the 
youth may then be eligible for more promising jobs, arid his or her 
environment will change (for the better, it is assumed) . This new environ- 

O : _ _ _ _ 

merit (viewed as a reward to program participatiori) would provide the 
necessary support to sustain changes in attitudes toward school and work. 
An empirical test of this hypothesis (cbriducted with the combiried data 
of the Wave I and Wave II interviews) may demonstrate that this program 
is effective iri chahgirig youths' attitudes toward work and school, and 
their sttbsequent behavior. 

Thus, sigrii-^icarit success both during the Entitlerherit Program and 
as a subsequent result of the program may have some effect of the attitudes 



discussed in this study. Analysis of the longitudinal data collected for 
program-eligible youths will provide insights to the following questions: 

(1) How do baseline attitudes affect program out- 
comes? 

(2) How do program treatments affect attitudes? 

(3) How dbes a change in attitudes affect subse- 
quent behavior and program outcomes? 

This paper is limited to displaying the baseline attitudinal profile of the 
youth sample- This analysis will complete the picture of youth charac- 
teristics and behavior outlined in the report Schooling and Work Among 
Youth s From £ow~Income Households-^^A^^aseline Report from the Ent^itlement 
Demonstration , (Barclay^ et al. > 1979.) 

2.0 THE YOUTH INCENTIVE ENTITLEMENT PILOT PROJECTS 

The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act creates a 
set of Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects, the function of v;hich 
is to demonstrate: 

the efficacy of guaranteeing otherwise unavailable part- 
time employment , or combination of part-time employment 
and training, for ecbnbmically disadvantaged youth be- 
tween the ages of si'xteeh and nineteen > inclusive, 
durinig the school year who resume or maintain attendance 
in secondary school for the purpose of acquiring a 
high school diploma oz in a program which leads to a 
certificate of high school equivalency anu full-time 
employment or part- time en^loyment and training 
during the summer months to each such youth. (Title 11, 
Part C, Subpart I, Sec. 325(a).) 

Through a combination of guaranteed employment and a properly planned edu- 
cation strategy, the intent of the project is tq encourage disadvantaged 
youths to complete their secondary education or Its equivalent. in turn, 
it is hoped that this "will lead to meaningful employment opportunities 
after they have completed the program." (Title II, Part C, Sec. 321.) 

Eligible youths (economically disadvantaged 16-19 year olds who 
h^ve not graduated from high school) in 17 labor markets are being 
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3-0 THE DATA 



The principal data source for. this study is the longitudinal survey 

- - - - -i ---------- - _ . . . '.' ... . ^ 

or elxgible youths and their parents at four experimental and four com- 
parison ^ites.-^ Tables 1 and 2 use this baseline data to summarize the 

_ _ _c>. _ _ _ _ _ : _ 

age and the ethnic distributions of the sample across sites. Age is 

measured in months and sximmarized by trimester; 

In Table 1 the- truncation of older age groups due to the focus on 
individuals who have not graduated from high school is very noticeable. 
The sample share begins to decline significantly fpr those aged IS II 
and by 19 II (through high school graduation) a bit over half of the rele- 
vant birth cohort has been lost. The fact that more of this age group^ 
was hot lost through high school graduation indicates the difficulties ex- 
hibited by children from low-iricbme families in making progress in school. 

Table 2 shows the distribution of the sample by site and ethnic 
origin. In view of the IbW-incbme, inner-city or Southern rural nature of 
the sample; it is not surprising to find that the sample is mostly black 
in ail sites except i^n Denver and Phoenix, where it is mostly Hispanic. The 
sample is about evenly divided between males and females. Sex exhibits 
little correlation with either site, ethnic origin, or age. Fewer than 
half of the youths live with both natural parents, and the mean educational 
level of parents is ninth grade. Few (approximately two percent) of the 
youths are or have ever been married, but fully 15 percent have at least 
one child i 

4.0 YOUTH'S OPINIONS OF_SELF 



During the baseline interview youths were asked to answer a series 
of questions regarding their self-opinions.^ The questions ^xere designed 



1 

Sae Barclay^ et al. , (1979) for a more detailed discussion of the eight 
sites and their respective characteristics. 

2 

Four of these questions were taken from the National Ijongitudinal Survey 
instrument. Comparisons of results from the two data bases will be dis- 
cussed later in this section. 
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: TABLE 1 

Distribution of the Full Sample ,4^ Se^cmd-^rime^ter, 1978 







Percent 


14, III 


y 

26 


d-3 


15, I 


21 


0.3 


15 > II 


66 


0.9 


15, III 


679 


9.0 


16, I 


686 


9.1 


16 f. II 


DD J 


8.8 


16, III 


681 


9.0 


17, I 


684 


9.1 


11, 11 


\ 637 


8.4 


11; 111 


673 


8.9 


IB, 1 


KJ ^ \J 


8. 3 


IB, II 


j29 


7.0 


18, III 


417 


5.5 


19, I 


380 


5.0 


19, II 


310 


4.1 


19, III 


273 


3.6 


20, 1 


180 


<>2.4 


20, II 


_ 16 


0.2 


Total 


7547 


' 100 


Number of 


Missing Observations 


= 6 




********* 





TABLE 2 . . . 

E thnic- Distribution of the Sample by^^it^,^"19 Year Olds* 

Ethnic Origin 



Site 


White 


Black 


' Hispanic 


Total 




^ % 


% 


% 


N 


Denver 


15.4 


30.3 


54.3 


989 


Phoenix 


29.8 


20.9 


49.3 


406 


Cincinnati 


17.4 


81.9 


0<7 


1177 


Louisville 


32.2 


67.0 


G.8 


597 


Baltintore 


8.0 


91.0 


i.i 


1394 


Cleveland 


13 .2 


83.7 


3.2 


539 


Mississippi Pilot 


13.1 


86.3 


0.1 


756 


Mississippi Control 


13.3 


86.4 


0.2 


427 


Total N 


16.1 


.71.4 


12.5 
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♦The saniple is restricted to those who would have attained at least 
their 16th birthday by June, 1978; but who would not have been older 
than 19 yeSrs and two trimesters by that date. 



to determine an irdividua3*s feeling of self-worth, whether , the individual 



believed he or she could exert sbnie caritrol over his or her environment - 

tt 
2 



wfsether the individual held an internal or external attitude"^ - and. 



whether the individual had little or much initiative 

Table 3 shows the percentage of youths who strongly agreed with 
thet various self -opinions. (Each youth answered all 14' questions. ) The 
majority of youths generally agrees with those" opinions which are positive 
or internal in nature. This result indicates that the Entitlement sample, 
despite its outwari. handicaps, perceives itself as capable of exerting 
somi^ influence over its environment and influencing its future, and is 
pleased with itself and its lot. , 

Attitudes are generally related to expe<:tations of returns. If 
the Entitlement Program is successful in affecting the returns, or rewards, 
its particifJants receive from^their schooling and work expex'iences as a 
part of the Entitlement ^reatment , then it could induce a change in the. 
expectations and> consequently > the attitudes of its participants. 

Paul J.' Andrisani and his colleagues, in an analysis of the 
National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) > found slight clifferences in the:^ihter- 
nal-external attitudes among different age groups of men and women. The 
absence of a great degree of attitudinal change occurring with aging is 
consistent with the psychological literature that finds "internB.l-externai 
attitudes are relatively stable during adulthood and, consequently, may 
represent personality d 'iters ions. " (ftndrisani, et ai., 1978, p. ill.) 
They conclude that the occurrence of attitudinal change is norirahdom 
and that the initiative of individuals "could be influenced by public 
policy prescriptions." (Andrisani, et al., 1978, p. 13^.) 



Ah Irzernal attitude expresses the belief that ah individual has control 
over his or her future; that this person is capable of making decisions 
to guide his or her life, of exert iYig control over what happens to hiin 
or her- Ah external attitude indicates that a.i individual believes 
others control his or her future, that what happens to him or her is 
strictly due to the ihflrriehce arid power of others and that the indivi- 
dual has no power to change the course of events in his or her life. 

2- - -- - _; :_ i_ jl_ _ ._ . .i ... .\. .. . . . \ " 

Variation in initiative reflects variation in perceived internal-external 

attitudes which, according to Rotter's social-learning theory (Rotter> 
1966) , "refer to the degree to which an individual perceives success as 
being contingent upon personal initiative." (Andrisani, et al., 1978, 
p. 101.) 
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AGREE S-LOT ATIITBDE 



'These terms are defined on page 8 of this report. 
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1) 


What happs to me is my own doing. 


' 60.0 


Internal 


2i 


when T imItp D^an^. T aw ^Imn'st' f^^rt'^ifi 
i can make them work, 


4§;6 


Internal 




or nothing to do with liick. - 


33:8 


r 

Internal 




rjouy luuca i leei. inat. i nave iiiLie in 
f hence over the things that happen to me. 


19:0 


!!xternai 


5) 


i feei that I'm a person of worth, at least 
on an eqaai plane with others: 


m 


Internal 


6) 


i fesi that i have a number of gocd 
cmalTties. 


79.0 


TntPrnal 

Jill UCIIIUA 


7) 


n,LJi lU Hii / 1 (1111 JlllviJ.IJCU tv ICCI LIICIL I 

am a failure. 


3.7 . 


External 


8) 


i am able to do things as wei?^as most 

UinCl I'CUpj.C* 




Tntprnai 




T foal" T (\f\ nfti" havd mnfH tr. ho Ofnui? nf 


9.2 ' 


Evtprnal 


le) 


I take a positive attitude about myself. • 


63.3 


Internal 


[ 


On the whole, i am satisfied with myself. ■ 


' 62.6 


Internal 


12) 


1 wish I could have more respect for myself, 


28.8 


, External 


13) 


i certainly feel useless at times. 


16.1 


Exterrial 


14) 


lit times I think I am no good at all, 


8.5 


External 
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In Table" 4 data from the NLS and Entitleinont survey are compared, 
Analysis of the NtS data showed that blacks are slightly less internal than 
whites of the same age and sex. In other words, black youths are less 
likely to feel they have direct control over their futures and more 
likely to believe what will happen to them is fate and cannot be affected 
by their own will or actions. The smallest differences of "internality" 
occurred among women. The Entitlement data presents mixed results. Slacks 
are sometimes less, sometimes more internal than whites of the same age 
and sex. Overall, black eligibles exhibit a greater degree of internal 
attitude than their white counterparts. The Entitlement sample appears 
to be more homogeneous than and slightly different in nature from the 
NLS sarapie. 

The data in Tables 3 and k indicate that, on the surface at least, 
the. sarapie of program-eligible youths has a fairly high degree of self- 
esteem and that there is little difference in degree between blacks and 
whites or men and women. Will this pattern also be observed when the 
data are analyzed to determine if there are any underlying variables 
exerting effects on self-opinions? 

To answer these questions, a dichotomous variable was created for 

; . ..... 2 - 

each of the 14 self-opinions shown in Table 3, An array of variables 

describing each youth's background was compiled. Thus, a model was 

'specified and estimation was undertaken using a logistic function. The 

results are presented in A|^)endix Tables A and B for internal (positive) 

aiid external (negative) opinions, respectively. 

The logit results revecl that age in months generally e.-3rts a 

negative influence in the equations of internal self -opinions, as do 

being white, Hispanic, and female. In other words, as a member of this 

program-eligible sample ages, or if the person is female, white or Hispanic, 

that person will be less likely to feel that he or she can exert some coir 

trol over his or her environment and future and is less likely to have a 



'The .two. sets. of questions compared in.this. table are not. identical. How- 
ever., responses were scored in a similar fashion and, although absolute 
scores are not comparable, basic patterns shown in the data are compa* 
rabie. 

I . • ..... . 

'The response "Agree A lot"' was used 'to define the first category, (y^l) . 
A response to any of the other threis choices "Agree A Little, ''Disagree 
A Little," or "Disagree A Lot" defines the second category (y=0). 
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TABLE 4 

Attitudes of Youths from the ICational Longitudinal Survey' 
and the Entitlement Survey 



Part 1 



Females 



Males 



National Longitudinal Surveys 
U4-24 years old) 

1 ) Choice between : 

a) What happens to me is my own doing. 2.2 1.9 

b) Sometimes I feel that I don't have 
enough control over the direction 

my life is taking. (l.lj (l.Oj 

2.) Choice between : 



Black White Black White 



2.1 



1.8 



(1.1) (i.O) 



a) When I make plans I am almost 
certain I can make them work. 

b) It is not always wise to plan 
too far ahead, biscause many 
things turn out to be a matter 
of good or bad fortune anyhow. 



2.8 



2.4 



(1-2) (l.ij 



2.7 



2.2 



(1.2) (1.1) 



3) Choice between: 



a) In my case, getting what I 
want has little or nothing 
to do with luck- 

b) Many times we niight just as 
well decide what to do by 
flipping a coin. 



i.7 1.7 1.8 1.6 



(0.9) (0.8) (0.9) (0.8) 



4) Choice between: 



a) Many times I ffei that I^ 
have little influence over 
the things that happen to me. 

b) It is impossible for me to 
believe that chance or luck 
plays an important role in 
my life. 



2.4 2.3 2.4 2.2 



(1.1) (1.0) (1.1). (1.0) 



Total 



N 



( ) = Standard Deviation 



9.2 8.2 

1222 3110 



9.0 

1003 



7.8 

2691 



Source: Paul J. Andrisani^ et al^ (1978), pp. 112-113. 

^National Longitudinal Surveys, 1973, Question 68, Items e, f, g, and k. 
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Table 4 (contM>) 



Part 2 












Females 


Males 


En ti "t 1 eitieifb Survey 










(16-19 years old) 


Black 


.White 


Black 


White 


VHiat happens to itie is nty own doxh^. 




J. • ^ 


J. . o 


1 ^ 

X • 3 






(0.7) 


(0.8) 


(0.7) 


2) When I make plans, I siin almost cer- 










tain I can ina]ce them work. 


1.6 


1.8" 


1.6 


1.7 




(0.8) 


(0.8) 


(0.7) 


(0.8) 


3) In my case/ getting what I want 










has little or nothing to do with 










luck. 


2.1 


2.1- 


2.0 


2.1 




(1.0) 


(1.0) 


(1.0) 


(1.0) 


4) Many times I feel that I have little 










influence oveir the things that happen 










to me. 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 




(1.0) 


(1.0) 


(1.1) 


(1-0) 


Total 


7.7 


7.9 


7.6 


7.8 


N 


■2345 


515 


2148 


493 



3 

( ) = Standard Deviatioja 
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high regard for himself or herself. Enroll: jnt in school or a GED pro- 
gram, employment^ or being head of a household exhibit positive effects 
dri the internal self -opinion equations. Participation in the Entitlement 
program (determined after these interviews were conducted) also has a 
positive effect.^ The statistical significance of the coefficients changes 
among the eleven internal opinion equations. On the wholes the tenth 
grade, GED program, empldymiant, head of household, and Entitlement parti- 
cipation variablas appear to be poor predictors of youth's self-esteem. 
The external self-opinions are most powerfully influenced by a youth's 
age, ethnic background, grades, and school enrollment. A negative coeffi- 
cient for any of thesie variables decreases the probability that a youth 
will agree with the external opinion, given the youth bears the attribute 
of the viaric^Dle. 

The direction of effects has been discussed^ but what do the values 
of the coefficients themselves indicate? Tables 5 and 6 present the esti- 
mated probabilities of agreeing with two internal and two external self- 

bpihibns, respectively, for selected groups of youths. These probabilities 

— BX ___ _ 

were computed by evaluating p(y) = 1/(1 + e ^ )> where B represents the 

array of estimated coefficients of the x-independent variables, and y is 

the dependent varisdDle. This manner of presenting the logit results shows 

more clQarly the effects of the independent va^ciabies. 

In Table 5, blacks exhibit a higher probability of agreeing with 

^ 2 

both internal attitudes than whites and Hispanics. Men are more likely 

to believe they have influence over their environments than women. How- 

eveia^ differences between the attitudes of males and females is quite 

small. The greatest disparity is seen among the ethnic groups. Blacks 

are on average five percent more likely to agree with the internal opinions 

than whites and 12 percent more likely than Hispanics. Whites are between 

sij: and seven percent more likely to agree with the internal attitude 

than are Hispanics. — These results =concur—wxth-J:.hQse^Qund__in Table 4. 



"A negative effect will cause the probability of agreeing with the internal 
opinion to decrease. A positive effect will increase this probability. 

\ ^ J ^ j_ _ i 'zzi _ 1 . - ___ __ ■ 

Standard errors for the estimated prdb^ilitles were not calculated, 
thus, no tests of statistical significance were made. The con^ari sons 
of the estimated probabilities made here and in following sections are 
strictly of a relative nature. 



The effects of school enrollment and employment during the spring 
of 1978 are also highlighted in Table 5. Having worked at any time during 
that period marginally increaseis the probability of agreising with Opinion 
ftf while it decreases considerably the probability of agreeing with 
C%>iriioh B. Being enrolled in school has almost rid effect on the pa^db- 
ability of agreeing with Opinion A, but it does exhibit a relatively 
powerful upward effect on the probability of agreeing with Opinion B. 

Table 6 shows the estimated probability of agreeing with an exter- 
nal attitude- The pattern of response shows that men are about three per- 
cent more likely to agree with the external attitude "I wish I could have 
more respect for myself." (C^inioh C.) Black males have the highest 
probability of agreeing with this opinion; white females have the lowest. 
Youths who were enrolled in school have a smaller probability of agreeing 
with Opinion C, while youths who were employed display the same probability 
of agreeing with this opinion as do youths who were not employed. 

The pattern exhibited in the responses to -the opinion "I certainly 
feel useless at times." (Opinion D) is quite different. Women are now 
more likely than men to ^agree with the attitude. Whites are more likely 
to agree r blacks are least likely. Youths who were employed and/or en- 
rolled ir>- school are much less likely to feel useless than youths who 
were unemployed aiid/dr not in school . 



5.0 YOUT4ilS- OPINION S-QE^-CIJRHENT JOB 

During the. spring of 1978 nearly 28 percent of the youth sample 
was employed. Approximately 50 percent of the white and Hispanic males 
and only 26 percent of the black males were working- For the female youths^ 
approximately 32 percent of the white and Hispanic grdups had jobs; 19 per- 
cent df the black group of female youths was employed- Youths* vzho lived 
with their parents or guardians, and whd were nd±_ enrdlled in school for 
the entire 76/77 school year had higher percentages of their groups em- 
ployed than their respective counterparts. Older youths generally ex- ^ 
hibited higher employment rates than younger individuals. 



See Barclay, et al. , (1979) for more detail. 
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Estimated 



TABtE 5 ■ 
Probability-^_^reeinq with Internal 



Sel f-Qp i nidn& 



n 

o 
u 



..c 

U 

CO 

00 



Opinion A 

I feel thct I am a 
person of worth, at 
least on an equal 



Qpi^ nidn ^ 



i take a positive 
attitude about 



Ethni 


0 

U 

« 


0 

rH 

S* 

A 




— 

F<^ale * 


Male 


Female 


Black 


yes 


no 


69.8 


68.6 


64.7 


57.8 




yes 


yes 


70.3 


69.0 


62.6 


55.6 




ho 


no 


69.7 


68.5 


59.7 


52.6 




no 


yes 


70.2 


68.9 


57.6 


50.4 


Hispanic 


yes 


no 


57.0 


55.5 


52.6 


45.4 




yes 


yes 


57.4 


56.0 


50.4 


43.2 




no 


no 


56.8 


55.4 


47.4 


40.3 




ho 


yes 


57.3 


55.8 


45.1 


38.1 


White 


yes 


hb 


64.3 


62.9 ^ 


53.1 


45.9 




yes 


yes 


64.8 


63.4 


50.9 


43.7 




ho 


ho 


64.2 


62.8 


47.9 


40.7 




no 


yes 


64.v^7 


63.3 


45.6 


38.6 



Reference-^ Group.: 17^ years oia, highest grade attained is tenth; not 

head of own household, not an Entitlement participant. 



TABLE 6 



Estimated Probability 


of Agri 




^ With External Self -Ooinions 


Q 


CD 00 
D> >i 

-r>r~e — o c 

O -H r-l .H 


Opinion^ c 

I wish I could 
have more res* 
pect for myself. 


Opinion D 

I certainly feel 
useless at- times 


,MLMi 






Male 




Female 


Male 


Female 


Black 






"avi - ?i 
o4 . 4 




- - ^ 
30. 7 


14.5 


16.3 




yes 


yes 


34 .fS 




30.7 


13.5 


15.3 




no 


no 


36.9 




33.1 


^9.1 


21.3 




no 


yes 


37.0 




33.1 


17.9 


20.0 


Hispanic 


yes 


no 


33.5 




29.8 


15.9 


17.9 




yes 


yes 


33.6 




29.9 


14.9 


16.7 




no 


no 


36.0 




32.2 


20. 8\ 


^ 23.2 




ho 


yes 


36.1 




32.2 


19.5 


21.8 


White 


yes 


no 


25.8 




22.7 


18.5 


20.7 




yes 


yes 


25.9 




22.7 


17.3 


19.4 




ho 


no 


28.0 




24.7 


24.0 


26.6 




no 


yes 


28.0 




24.7 


22.5 


25.1 



References Group: IVij years bid, highest grade attained is tenth; not 

head of own household > not an Entitlement participant. 



This section of the discussion of youth attitudies exartiinies the 

^ - - - 

opinions of current jobs expressed by the 1^806 youths who were working 

during the spring of 1978. h±i youths who were working at the time of 
interview were asked to respond to 15 statements, or perceptions > alxjut X 
the youth's job. Table 7 displays the percentages of youths who felt 
the statement in question was very true. The opinions were assigned to 
a negative or positive category. Pc3i+:ive perceptions were defined as 
those expressing a feeling that the youth's job was successful in pro- 
ducing a relevant experience for the youth as well as useful output for 
the employer and others.- Negative perceptions implied the job was incon- 
sequential, poorly supervised, or simply a way of passing time and earning 
some money. 

In Table 7 it can be seen that the majority of youths, believed 
the positive perceptions to be very true except in two cases: perceptions 
3 and 15, "I am learning skills that I did not have before I got my job.", 
and "I wdulcJ like to be doing this same kind of work fiye years from now.", 
c respectively. This result may imply that even though these youths enjoy 
working at their respective jobs and have generally positive attitudes 
about their work, these jobs are temporary positions arid are not specifi- 
cally training the youths for their future careers. Response to the 
negative job perceptions indicate that the youths are generally well 
supervised at work and do hot waste much time socializing on the job. 

Similar to the analysis of self opinions discussed in the pireceding 
section the effects of various demographic variables upon youths* percep- 
tions of current jobs were euialyzed by estimating a series of equations 
using a logistic fiinctibn.^ The results of the equation estimations are 
shown in Appfiidix Tables C and D, for positive and negative job opinions, 
respectively. Age in months exerts a positive, but very small effect on - 
positive job perceptions. Being white, relative to being blacky exerts 
d negative impact on the dependent variable, while being Hispanic exerts 
a positive impact. female: youths and Entitlement participants aire more 
inclined to^eel the positive perceptions are "very true." Relative to 



The dichotomdus dependent variable was created by defining the first 
category (y = 1) with a response of "Very True" to any of the 15 job 
perceptions. The second category { y == oj corresponded to a choice of 
"Somewha True", "Not Too True", or "Not At All True." 
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TABLE 7 



Percept ions -o^vCu^r^ivt Job 



1) of the useful things I am 
learning on my job is how to 
get along with other workers. 

2) On my job, I am learning how to 
work under a supervisor. 

3) I am learning skills that I did 
not have before I got my job. 

4) I have more responsibility now 
than I did when I first started 
my job. 

5) I usually feel rushed to do all 
the work they escpect me to do. 

6) I usually haye a lot of time on 
iT^ 36b to relax ^ talk to my co- 
workers, or to just to what I 

• want to do. 

• 7) The work I do is useful to the 
other people who work there. 

8) X feel job is worthwhile. 

9) I usually enjoy going to the 
place I work. 

10) I am usually ccMnfortable when 
I am at work. 

11) I feel that most of the "time 
my job is boring- 

12) My siipervisor doesn't seem to 
mind when I arrive later or 
leave early. 

13) 1 feei that most of the time 
my sT:^erviosr treats me fairly. 

14) I often don't have a clear 
idea of what I am supposed to 
do on iihis job. 

15) I would like to be doing this 
same kind of work five years 
from now. - V " 

n « 1806 ' 



Nature 

Percent Who Feel of 
Ojpinion is "Very True" Attitude 



72.3 



71.4 
47.3 

59.0 
21.1 

18.5 

58.3 
64.5 

56.9 

52.2 

15.2 

15.4 
69.9 

9.0 

14.9 



+ 

+ " 
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being in ninth grade > being in a higher grade or in a GED program gen- 
erally exerts a riegataTve influence on the dependent variable > as does 
being enrolled in school. A youth who is the head of his or her own 
household will be less liJcely than a youth who is living with his or her 
natural parents or legal guardians to agree with positive perceptions 
of currant jobs . 

The effects of age in months and being white, Hispanic, or female 
are mixed in the results of the negative job perception equations- How- 
ever, the grade and GED variables, and the school enrollment variable 
gf^nerally exhibit negative influences on the negative job perceptions. 
This means that youths represented by any of theise attributes will be 
less likely to believe a negative job perception is very true-^ The 
Entitlement variable also produces this effect- Yo^iths who are heads 
of households will be more likely to believe the negative perception 
is truei 

The coefficients of these equations have been used to evaluate 
estimated probabilities for selected groups of working youths.^ In Tables 
8 and 9, the effects of the independent variables oh the positive and 
negative job perceptions, respectively, are more apparent in the compari- 
son of estimated probabilities rather than logit coefficients-^ 

In Table 8 it is seen that black youths are much more likely than 
white youths to feel that their jobs are worthwhile (Opinion A) / and 
slightly more iiJceiy to believe this than Hispanic youths, t'emales have 

_ _ _ _ _ ___ ____ __ _ 9 , ' - 

a higher probability of feeling their current jobs are worthwhile than 
males* Hispanic and black males exhibit a probability of greater than 50 
percent of feeling their jobs are worthwhile- Enrollment in school has 



Th ese at t r i but e s al sb__ i hd i cat e--a^you^ be "less 1 i k el y t o b e 1 i e v e 

a posit;ive job perception is very true- This confusing result iriay be 

attributable to the fact that schooling and work axe usually substitutes 

for one ahot;her and that most of the youths who were working at the time 

of the baselxhi^ interview (prior to program start-up) were riot iri school. 

Herice, thei'e ma^xbe observed little variatiori among these variables withi 

the subsample of ctifreritly employed youths and cj3rifusirig resultis may 

appear. See Barclay^et al. , 01979) for more detail. 

2 • ^ - - ... . . 

See page 13 of this report for a description of the evaluation method 

used. 

^See page 13, Footnote 2 of thiX^report 




TABLE 8 

Estimated Probability of Believing Positive Job P^^^pt4QR-^^ Very Tru e 

Opini(m-& 



I 

O 

m 



I 

u 

w : 

GO 



o 
u 

-G 



O pinion A 



I feel my job 
is worthwhile, from how. 



Black 



yes 



Male 



56.1 



Female 



66.0 



I would like to be doing this 
same kind of work five years 



Male 



8,1 



F^ecwile 



11.4 



no 



55,8 



65.8 



8,4 



11.8 



Hispanic yes 



54.9 



64.9" 



15.2 



20.8 



no 



54.6 



64,7 



15,7 



21.4 



White yes 



46.9 



57,3 



8.9 



12.5 



no 



46.6 



57.1 



9.2 



1?,9 



Reference Group: 17'5 years old, highest grade attained is tenth, enrolled 
in spring 1978, not head of own household, not an 
Entitlement participant. 
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a slight positive effect on ^Opinion ft. Black females show the highest 
probability of believing their jobs aire worthwhile arid whife males are 
the least likely group to believe their jobs are worthwhile. 

While \.orking youths generally believe their jobs are worthwhile, 
they do not wart to be doing this same type of work in five years (Opinion 
B) . Hispan.TT, youths are the most likely to indicate they would like to 
continue working at their current jobs, but males and females are only - 
15 and 20 percent of time going to agree with this opinion. Black youths, 
aire the least likely to want to be doing the same type of work in five 
years. Youths who were not in school are more likely to warit to continue 
iri their present types of jobs than youths who were in school. 

"In Table 9 it is shov;n that youths are not very likely to feel 
their jcbs aire boring (Opinion C) or that they do not have good super- 
vision at work (Opinion D) . Fejiale youths are more-likely than males 
to be bored by their jobs, blacks more likely than Hispanics and whites, 
ftiso, youths who were in school were more likely to be bored ori th<^ir 
jobs relative to youths who were not in school. Ail groups of youths 
exhibit quite low probabilities of agreeing with Opinion iri Table 8. 

Iri gerieral the data in Tables B and 9 indicate that working 
youths seem to be holding jobs that are usually riot bbiririg arid are well 
supervised. Further, youths who were not^ in school during the spring 
of 1978 appear to be holding jobs which are more permarient in nature 
than ^hose held by youths who were enrolled at that time. 

6.0 BDDCATIONftl, ftSPIRftTIONS 

- This— section of the discussion of youth attitudes focuses oh the 
educational aspirations of youths and of parents for the youths- Three 
questions pertaining to educational aspirations were included as part of 
the Erititlemerit baseline survey. Youths were asked how much education 
they would like to get and how much they expected to get. Parents were 
asked how much education they would like their respective offspring to 
receive. Responses to these three questions are preserited iri Table 10; 

Approximately equal proportions of the youth sample said they 
would like to finish high school or finish college, 31.1 arid 32.1 percent, 
respectively. Only 2.0 percent indicated they did not wish to complete 

21 - • 
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TABLE 9 

Estimated Profaafaility of Believing Hega£±ve Job Perception is "Vepy True " 



Opinion C 



Opinion D 



i 



O V 



o 



Black 



00 



C 
•H 
U 



rH 
rH 

O 



yes 
no 



I feei that^'iftost 
of the time my job 
i s bo r i ng . 



17.5 
18.0 



Female 



20.0 
20.5 



I often don't have 
a clear idea of 
what I am supposed 
to do^n^ the job. 



Male 



10.7 
8.7 



Female 



11.4 
9.2 



Hispanic yes 
no 



13-6 
14.0 



15.6 
16.0 



9.2 
7.5 



9.8 
8.0' 



tf^hite yes 
no 



12.4 
12.7 



14.2 
14.6 



9.1 
7.3 



9.7 

7.e 



Reference Group: 17^ years pld^ highest grade attained is tenth, enrolled 
: in Spring 1978, not head -of own household, not an 

Entitlement pcirticipant . 
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of EaacatlOfl. 

Some High School or Less 
Finish High School 

Technical or Vocational Train- 
ing Without Finishing High 



Technical or Vocational Train- 

%- After Finishing High 
School 

' Some College 
Finish College '(Four Years) 

Graduate School Beyond Four- 
Year College 

Don't Know 

Total 
N« 5384 



Cginion^ 

Youth Would like 
^oittain this tevel 



2.0 

3i.i 



2.2 



10.0 
13.8 
32.1 

7.9 
0.9 
100.0% 



Opinion B 

YoutLacpepts to 
Attain-this Level 



7.7 

40.1 



2.2 



8.9 
15.6 
19.7 

4.2 
1.6 
100.0% 



.t^inion C 

Parent Would Like Youth 
to main this Le5el_ 



0.8 
25.4 



0.7 



5.3 

13.3: 

44.5 

9.5 
0.5 
lOO.Ot 



*The sample is restricted tp youths with' 



parents. 



ERIC 



25 



26 



high school; 7.9 percent said they wanted to complete college and go on to 
graduate school. In contrast only 19.7 percent ol chese youths expect to 
finish college, a much smaller share than those- who would like to do so. 
However, slightly more than 40 percent expect to finish high school. A 
discrepancy is seen between what youths Would like to attain and their 
expectations. Nearly eight percent of the youths do not expect to ever 
finish high school. 

Parents exhibit high educational aspirations for their children. 
oyer half of the parents would li k ^^eir children (the Entitlemenfc- 
eliqible youth (s) in the family) to finish coileg^^fid^r cto to graduate 
school,. Nearly 40 percent would like their children to finish high 
school and/or have some college training. The educational aspirations 
of parents ,for their children seem to be much higher than the aspirations 
Of the children themselves. The educational expectations of the youths, 
do not appear to match their preferences. 

Tables 11, 12, and 13 display crosstabulations Of these educational 
aspirations of youths and^parents by various demographic characteristics.^ 
The data in Table 11 show the crosstabulation of ^parents ^^educatiorial 
aspirations for youths and what the youths would like to do. For the 
sample as a whole, 36.6 percent of the parents and youths do not want . 
the youth to finish college. Over 27 percent of the parents' and youths 
both want the youth to finish college. This latter" percentage is higher 
for females than males, 29.9 and 24.8,' respectively; for blacks (36.5) 
than whites (18.2) ajnd Hispanics (19.3); for younger youths (28.0)' than 
for older youths (18.3); and for youths whose parents have higher levels 
of education themselves. AmOng the ethnic groups, in over^2^rcent of 
the white^ families neither the vout h_ i^oi^pa^nt would like the youth to 
finish college . This percentage is 6nly;32.1 in black families and 44.7 
in Hispanic families. 

In Table 12 the crosstabulation between parents' attitudes and 
youths' expectations is shown. Only 17.9 per^St of the families show 
th^t the parent would like the youth to finis^i college and that the youth 



A binary variable was created by aggregating the responses "Finish College" 
and "Graduate School Beyond Four-Year College" to define one category 

" and aggregating all other responses to define the second cate- 
gory (y - 0) for each of the three Opinions shown in Table 10. 
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TABLE 11 



Crosstabuiatibn of Educatj 



Youth to Finish Coiie 



Iratiions-; -Parent Would Like 



characteristic 



ge and Youths ^ou j td Like to Finish College 
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Q> 
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4J 


•H 
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rH 


•H 
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53 


•H 




rH -H 
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rH 
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JU 
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4J 






iH 
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rH 


•H 






rH 


M 3 


fH 
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^ o 






5 
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p4 


O 





0) 
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0) 




rH 




rH 








U 












tn 




•H 
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•H 
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s 


>< 





0) ^ 

^ 4^ 

m rH 

_ c 

4J ^ 
C rH 

^1 



o 



O 



CP 
Q) 
rH 
rH 
O 
U 



TOTAL 



Sex: 



Female 


34.8 


23.1 


ia.2 


29.9 


100.0 


Male 


38.3 


23.8 


13.1 


24.8 


100.0 


ethnic BackgroTindt 












Black 


32.1 


24.0 


13.4 


30.5 


log.g 


Hispanic 


44.7 


22.4 


13.6 


19.3 


log.o 


White 


52.3 


21.4 


8.1 


18.2 


100.0 


Age^ in years 












16 


36.1 


22.7 


13.3 


28.0 


100.0 


17 


33.5 


25.0 


12.1 


29.5 


100. 0 


18 


39.2 


22.4 


ll.O 


27.4 


100.0 


19 


41.9 


23.4 


l6.4 


IP. 3 


100.0 


Parents * Average 












Edudation: 












< 8th grade 


39.7 


23.8 


12.3 


24.2 


100.0 


9th 


,39.9 


24.3 


l2.6 


23.2 


100.0 


10th 


37.7 


21.4 


14.7 


26.2 


100.0 


11th 


35.2 


23.0 


12.3 


29.4 


100.0 


12 th 


29.5 


23;5 


13-. 9 


35.1 


100.0 


post high school 


17.1 


26.0 


12.2 


' 44.8 


100.0 


TOTAL 


36.6 


23.4 


12.7 


27.3 ^ 


100.0 



N = 5384 
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TABLE 12 

CTO sstabulat i on of Educat ional Asfii^caticMftg^-^^^nt. m>^^^ I^i^^ 



YQii^h to Finish Coll gg & and 



05 

O 



Chafactaidstic 



•a 

M 



1 

(0 



-H O 



4J 

W H 

o 

«^ 

CD B 
O -H 



expects to^^in4sh^Co3^1ege 













0) ,c ^ 


1 


;d 
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0 
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M P rH D4 rH 
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•H 


<0 O O ^ O 








X 




Qt>^-U-W^^ 



TOTAL 



Sex : 
Feinale 
MaliB 



40.6 
45.8 



32.6 
33.0 



6.5 
5.6 



20.3 
15.5 



100.0 
100.0 



Ethiiib Background: 

Black 38.4 

Hispanic 54.5 

White 57.5 



33.6 
31.5 
30.0 



7.1 
3.8 
2.9 



20.9 
10.1 
9.6 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Age, 
16 
i7 
18 
19 



in years: 



43.2 
39.5 
45.0 
50-7 



32.2 
34.7 
32.3 
30.4 



6.2 
6.1 
5.2 
7.6 



18.5 
19.7 
17.5 
11.3 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



Parents* Average 
Education: 
£ 8th grade 
9th 
10th 
11th 
12th 

post high school 



46.1 
45:8 
45.4 
41.6 
36.4 
24.3 



32.4 
33.6 
31.0 
33.5 
33.7 
36.5 



6.0 
6.7 
7-0 
5.9 
5-0 
5-0 



15- 5 
13-9 

16- 6 
19-0 
24-9 
34.3 



100.0 
100.0 
100-0 
100.0 
ibb.G 
100. G 



TOTAL 



43.2 



32.8 



6.1 



17.! 



100.0 



N = 5384 



TABLE 13 



Crosstabul ation ^xf^^ducational Aspirations; Youth Would Like 
To Finish-Collage and Youth Expects to Finish College 



Characteristic 
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TOTAL 



Sexi 
Female 
Male 



55.8 
61.-6 



17.4 
17.9 



2.1 
1.1 



24.7 
26.6 



166.6 
166.6 



Ethnic Background: 

Black 54.1 

Hispanic 66.8 

White * 72.9 



18.6 
19.3 
14.5 



2.6 
6.3 
6.8 



26.6 
13.6 
11.8 



166.6 
166.6 
166.6 



Age, in years : 

16 .56.9 

17 57.1 

18 60.3 

19 63.1 

Parents' Average 
Education: 

. <^ 8th grade 62.1 

9th , * 62.5 

10th ^ 57.4 

11th 56.6 

12th 51.3 

post high school 41.4 

TOTAL 58.4 

N = 5384 



18.5 
17.1 
17.0 
18.0 



16.4 
16.9 
19.6 
18.6 
18.8 
±9.3 

17.6 



1-9 
1.4 
1.3 
2.2 



i.4 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 

1.6 



22.8 
24.5 
21.5 
16.7 



20, 
18, 
21. 
23, 
28. 
37. 



22.4 



166.0 
166.6 
166/0 
166.0 



166.0 
166.6 
166.6 
166.6 
100.0 
100. d 

lob.o 
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expects to do so. This percentage" is down nearly ten percent from the 
similar cell in Table 11. More families of female youths than of male 
youths are found in this last category, and more iDlacks than Hispariics 
and whites- Parent *s and youths* attitudes seem to be affected slightly 
by the parents' levels of education. Attitudes of both parent and youth 
appear to be correlated with ethnic background, arid age and sex of the 
youth. 

The crbfsstabuiation of youths' preferences and expectations is dis- 
played in Table 13. For the youth sample as a whole, 5^4 per cent of the 
youtte-n^tfeer want to nor expect to finish college , while 22.4 percent of 
them do. Approximately 17.6 percent of the youth sample woxild like to 
finish college but does not expect to ever do so. White youths exhibit a 
much lower percentage who want to and expect to finish college than do 
black youths, males than females^ and youths whose parents finished high 
school thari those whose parents did not. 

Equations were specified for the three binary variables defined by 
the educational aspirations of parents and youths. These equations were 
estimated using a logit technique. The ri^sults are shown in Appendix Tables 
E, : , and G. In the equations of Opinion A (youth would like to finish 
college) the two ethnic variables exert negative influences on the depen- 
dent variable. White and Hispanic youths will be less likely to warit to 
finish college than black youths. Females will be more likely to do so 
than males, and ydunger^youths th^^^^^ youths. Youths in higher grades , 

will be more likiiy to want to finish college than youths in lower grades ^ 
as are youths who are enrolled in school. Parents' average education 
exerts a positive influence on the attitudes of youths toward finishing 
college, while receiving welfare payments decreases the likelihood a 
youth will want to finish college. ' ^ ^ 

The ethnic background variables also exert negative impacts on the 
iducational expectations of youths (Opinion B) as do age in months, being 
employed in the spring of 1978, and being a welfare recipient. Being 
fimale, or enrolled in school in spring, 1978 will increase the likelihopd 
of a youth expecting to finish college. 

Parents' attitudes toward their children's education (C^ihion C) is 
negatively affected by ethnic background^ the youth's age, the youth's 
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eitiployineht status in the spring of 1978, and whether the faitiily was gettin 
some form of welfare. Parents will be more likely to want their children 
to finish college if the youth is female > ehrblled in school, or in a 
regular grade rather than a GED prograjm; and if the parent respondent was 
the youth's father or stepparent > rather than the youth's natural mother. 

In general^ the statistical significance of the employment status 
of the youth, and Entitlement participation variables as well as the 
employment status of the parents and total family income variables in- 
dicates that these variables do not seem to have strong effects on the 
attitudes of youths and parents toward the youth finishing college. 

In Table 14 the estimated probabilities derived from the Idgit 
coefficients of the educational aspirations equations are shown for 
selected subgroups of youths and parents.^ (Coefficients from the 

third equation shown for the three opinions in Appendix Tables E, F, 

_____ 2 

and G were used to compute the probability estimates.) Black male 
and female youths who were enrolled in the spring of 1978 have the highest 
probability of wanting to finish college^ 43.3 and 45.5 percent respec- 
tively. These figures are 35.5 and 37.5 for Hispanic males and females, 
and 30.0 and 31.9 for white malas and females. *this rate drops off ah 
average of 15 percentage points for youths who were not enrolled in the 
spring of 1978. Relative to Subgroup 1 in each of the ethnic groups. 
Subgroup 5 - for parents who have at least finished high school ~ exhibits 
about a three percent high er p robability of wanting to finish college, 
while Subgroup 6 - for welfare recipients - exhibits ; ab'^ut a three per-, 
dcent lower probability of wanting to finish college. 

Results "for Opinion B show that black males and females who were 
enrolled in the spring of 1978 have the highest probability of expecting 
to finish college, too, but that the percentage rates have fallen to 
25.9 and 29.3 percerit, respectively. These rates are 14.7 and 1.6.9 
for Ifispanic males and females, and 14.2 and 16.4 for white males and 
feinales. White males whose families were receiving welfare are only 4.0 
percent likely to expect to finish college. Relative to Subgrpup 1, all 



See page 13, Footnote 2 of this report. 

'See page 13 of this report for a descrijption of the evaluation method 
used. 
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TABLE 14 , 

EflEtiated Pgobabilily of Kouth and Parent Wanting Youth to Finish College 

' ' Op^"^0" ft QP^"tQn B Opijiion C 

<M , .... 

^ Parent Mould Like 

Etilnte EilwUed, Bnployodt Patents' Holfare Parent Vouth Would Like Ifoutli Expects Youth ; 

• Subpup laeitgtouBd SpriB9497a s pting 197 8 VIEPP EJucation ' Recipient Resi»ndent To Finish College To' Finish College To Finish College 

... I 

ttaifr Fai iaift Hale Fewale Hale t'eiiiale 

in Black to NO NO ' 5 No Mother 25.4 27.1 9;8 11.4 42.2 4^.9 

121 Black Yes No No 9 NO Mother 43.3 ^5.5 25.9 29.L 58.1 G0.8 

. jjj Black No Yes No 9 No .Mother 25.6 , 27.3 8,9 W.V 40.8 43.5 

, . (4) Black Ho NO Yes 9 No - Mother 25.8 ,27.5 9.4 /40.9 40.3 43. () 

■ |5| Black So NO NO :PI1S* '..No Mother 28.5 30.4 10.9 12,7 47.2 49.9 

j6j Black : No No No 9 Yel Mother 22.1 23.7 8.0 9.4 37.5 40.1 

, (7) Black No No No 9 Nb^ Father 49.7 52.4 

(8) Black No No . No 1 No' Stepparent 47.9 50.7 



11) Hispanic No No NO 9 No ftother 19.6 21,1 5.1 5.9 33.1 35.6 

W , (2) iiispc Yes iio tid 9 No Mother 35;5 37.5 14.7 16.9 4B.4 51.2 

(3) Hispanic No Yes No 9 No Mother 19:8 2i;3 4:6 5:4 3i;8 34.2 

(4) Hispanic No No Yos J No Mother 20.0 21.4 4.8 5.7 31.4 33.8 

(5) Hispic No NO NO PUS* Nd Motlier 22.3 23.9 5.7 6.7 37.7 40.3. 
' (6) Hi8pan?c ^ No No No 9 Yei Mother 16.9 18.3 4.1 4.8 28.8 31.2 

(7) lUspanic No No , 9 , Ito Fotlicr 40.1 •42.7 

(8) Hispanic 'No'' No 9 No Stepparent ^J8.4 41.0 



lij Hhite No No No 9 ' . No Mother 16.0 17.2 4.9 5.7 32.2 34,7 

(2) Hhite Yes No No 9 No Itother 30,0 31.9 14.2 16.4 47.4 50.2 

IjI Hhtte Ho yas No, 9 No Mother ' 16.1 17.4 4.4 5.2 30.9 33.3 

(4) Hhite NO No Yes 9. No Mother 16.3 17.5 4.7 5.5 30.5 32.9 

\i\ jjhiti NO Jib fid PHS« No Mother. 18.3 19.6 5.5 6.4 36.8, 39.3 

(6) Hhite NO NO NO 9 Yes Mother 13:7 I4.B 4:0 4;7 28.0; 30.3 

171 Hhite . No No NO 9 Ho Father 39.1 Jl.B 

(8) Hhite 'No No NC 9 No Stepparent jl-L- ^^'^ 



Itefetence Populationi n\ years oldf highest grade attained is tenth, enrolled in Spring 1978, family earned income is $3582 (average), 



Variable is included only in t'quation of parents' educational aspirations for youth, 
*P1IS « Post nigh School. 



parent (s) were not employed all or most of the time in last three years. 



other subgroups show little differences in the likelihood of a yoiith 
wanting to finish or expecting to finish except for the subgroup that was 
enrolled iri the spring of 1978. 

The results from Opinion C - parents' attitudes toward the youth 
finishing college ~- show similar patterns. Parents of black ybiiths are 
most likely to want their offspring to finish college- Parents are 
slightly more likely to want females rather than males .to finish. Rela- 
tive to Subgroup 1, Subgroup 5 - parents who have finished high school 
or had more education - is approximately four percent more likely to 
want its children to finish college, while Subgroups 7 and 8 - parent 
respondent to question was the youth's father or stepparent - are 
approximately seven and five percent, respectively, more likely to want if 
their children to receive a college education. 

7.0 CONCLUSION 

The decision to participate in the Entitlement program and subse- 
quent program outcomes are expected to be influenced by the attitudes of 
program-eligible youths. This study has developed the preprogram 
attitudinal profile of the Entitlement-eligible sample . On the whole, 
these low- income youths tend to have relatively, high levels of self- 
esteem. Black youths are much more, likely to want and expect to finish 
college than are white arid Hispariic youths. Youths who are employed 
generally exhibit positive attitudes about their jobs and, if they are 
hot enrolled iri school > appear to be, holdirig permanerit , well-supervised 
positions. Subsequent analysis of this profile in conjunction with ^Wave 
II iriterview arid program data will enable the, determiriatiori of what, if 
any, are the effects of attitudes on program-related variables: the 
decision -to participate, length of participation, the quality^ of experi- 

^ _ ^ ; ; _ ^ _ ' _ y ■ ■ 

ence derived from participation, the duration of program treatment 
effects. 



APPENDIX TABLE A 



- Results of Logit Estimation of internal Seif-Qpinions 

- n < 

Variable EQ i EQ 2 Eg 3 EQ 5 EQ 6 EQ 8^ EQ 10 EQ 11 



Constant 0.34 -0.09 -0.54 1-ig 1.03 0.70 0.59 0.53 

(2-66) (0.69> (4.16) (7.87) (7-62) (5.11) (4.49) (3.57) 

Sge in Months -0-001 0-002 -0-004 -0-01 -0-01 -0-002 -0-01 -0.004 

(0-23) (0-78) (1-39) (2-54) (3-91) (0-70) (2-17) (1-55) 



White 0-12 -0.45 -0.24 -0.25 -0.68 -0.06 -0.48 -0.60 

(1-68) (6-21) (3-13) (3-02) (8-81) (0.74) (6-49) (8.10) 

Hispanic 0-08 -0-52 -0-41 -0-56 -1-02 -0-34 -0-50 -0-49 

(1-00) (6-65) (4-99) (6-51) (12 -40) (4-18) (6-50) (6-22) 



Female 0-02 -0-15 

(0-41) (3-10) 

Tenth Grade -0-01 0-08 

(0-13) (1-17) 

Eleventh Grade 0-05 P-16 

(0:69) (2.14) 

Twelfth Grade - ^0.12 Q-2S 

(1.19) (2.61) 



GED program 0.15 P.18 

(0.86) (1.06) 

Enrolled, Spring 1978 -0.04 0.06 

(0.60) (0.86) 



Ernplbyed, Spring 1978 0.13, 0.07 

{2.41)\ (1.23) 



-0. 
(0. 


.04 
.67) 


-0, 
(1. 


.06 
.15) 


-0-20 
(3-50) 


-0. 
(2. 


.11 

.05) 


-0. 
(5. 


,29 
,58) 


-0. 
(0, 


,01 

.11) 


0. 
(0. 


.002 
.02) 


0. 
<0. 


,04 
54) 


0-11 
(1-48) 


— 0 . 
(0. 


.05 
.65) 
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13 
08) 


0. 
(0. 


03 
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0. 
(3. 


,24 
,04) 


0- 
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2? 
39) 


0-47 
(5-56) 


0. 
(3. 


,31 
74) 


0- 
(4. 


35 
36) 


-0. 
(0. 


02 
28) 


6. 

(2. 


,21 
12) 


0- 
(7- 


Bl 
25) 


0-75 
(6-97) 
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40 
85) 


0. 
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59 
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6. 

(0. 
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09 
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0, 
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0. 


07 


0. 
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0,46 


0. 


11 


0. 


29 


0. 


02 



Head of own Household 0.06 ,-0i,.O2 

(0.66) (0.16) (0.68) (1.21) (4.34) (X.Ol) (2.85) (0.24) 

yi:iPP Participant -0.03 0.10 -0.02 0.18 0.13 0^14 0.02 0.02 

(0.54) ( 1.6) (0.27) (2.52) (1.85) (2.05) (0.36) (0.39) 



Log Likelihood -4221 -4300 -3993\ -3598 -3666 -3828 -4043 -4077 

n = 62 8£ , 

t-statistics in parentheses \^ 

> ♦ " : " . ■ \ 

' ■ :^ . ■ •• \. 

•■ . - \- ..- 
l - ■ . ; : ■ ' ■ \; - ------- " 

Each eguatxbri IS estimated for a separate opinion or jua«ginent, expressed 

as a dichotoinous variable. See Table 3 .for definitions oj^ the dependent 
variables. ^ " 
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Results of Logjib EnZ± 



ExtarnaX-Sjalf-Dpinions 
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h = 6285 
t-statlstlcs in parentheses 
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Each equation is estimated for a separate opinion or judgment > expressed 
as a cichbtombus variable. See TalDle 3 for definitions of the dependent 



variables* 
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ftPPEND I X-mBLE C 
Resntts^of Logit Es tdntation of Positive Percepibior 



VariaWe 



Egl^eQ 2 EQ^$ Eg 4 EQ 6 EQ 7 EQ 8 Eg 9 Eg 10 Eg 13 Eg 15 



'Constant 



p. « 0.57 -0.17 -0.15 -1,18 0.08 0.93 0.20 -0.30 0.62 -2.19 

(1-55) (2.07) (0.65) (0.59) (3; 54) (0.33) (3.49) (0.94) (1.22) (2.23) (5.91) 

ftge in Months , 0.01 Q.OOl O.Ol 0.67 0.01 0.01 -0.01 0.004 0.002 0.00,1 0 02^' 

(2.30) (0.19)^(1.48) (1.33) (1 . 46) (1 . 78) (1 . 22) (0. ll) (0.49) (0. 13) (2.77) 

^^^^ ^ -P.ie -0.39 d.Oi -0.02 -0.57 0.07 -0.37 -0.18 0.09 -0.06 D 10 - 

(1.13) (2.74) (0.04) (0.18) (3. 23) (0.54) (2 . 71) (1.37) (0.67) (0.42) (0.55)- 

Hispanie -0-05-0.43 0.28 .0.17 0.09 0.25-6.05 0.19 0.26 0 26 0 71 

(0.38) (3.13) (2.25) (1.35) (0. 58) (1 . 91) (0. 34) (1.46) (2.07) (1.88) (4.'o7.) 

0.20 0.35 0.14 0.29 lo. 02 0.21 0.42 0.35 0.35 0.20 0 38 

(1.90) (3.23) (1 .48) (3.03) (0. 14) (2 .11) (4.26) (3.62) (3.68) (1.92) (2.'86f'' 

Tenth Grade -0.27 0.07 -0.l7 0.08 -0.17 -0.20 -0.35 -0.10 -0.01 -0 17 -0 53 

(1.59) (0.44) (1.15) (0.55) (0.94) (1. 33) (2.21) (0.59) (0.06) (1.00) ( 2. 



Eleventh Grade -p. 26 0.22 -0.18 -0.003 -0,52 -0.26 -0.28 -0.31 -0.12 -0 09 -0 64 

(1.50) (1.31) (1.21) (0.02) (2.73) (1.67) (1.71) (1.9J^ (0.76) (0.54) (3.00) 

Twelfth Grade -p.3p 0.15 -0.38 -0.13 -0.68 -0.19 -0.22 -0.22 0.04 -0 13 -0 43 

(1.45)(0.73) (2.10) (0.67) (2. 92) (1. 04) (1. 14) (1. 18) (0.21) (0.63) (1.76^^ 

^ -p. 81 -p. 63 0.43 -P. 10 -b.lO -0.38 -0.04 0.25 -0.08 0.07 0 24 

(2.62) (2.06) (1.54) (0. 35) (0.27) (1. 34) (0- 12) (0.86) (0.28) (0.22) (0.67) 

Enrolled, Spring 1978 0.24 0.25 -0.10 O.lO -0.32-0.07 0.01-0.05 -0.01 0.14 -0 40 

(1.63) (1.72) (0.69) (0.71) (1.85) (0.51) (0.03) (0.36) (0.10) (0.98) (2.13) 

Head of Household -0.16-0.32 -P.3P -0.09 -O.iO 0.16-0.36-0.30 0.20 0.08-0 11 

(0.82) (1.67) (1.53) (0.48) ((3.42) (0.83) (1. 97) (1.49) (1. 06) (0. 37) (P.43) f 



•■ 0.24 p. 15 -0.19 0.13 0a07 0.05 0.19 0.43 0.34 0.19 0 32 

(1-9^>(1-17) (1.74) (1.22) . (0.54) (0.48) (1.56) (3.97) (3 . 14) (1 . 64)" (2 . 08) 



Eog Eikeiihood -1053 -1051 -1237 -I2l5 - 850 -1719 -1152 -1210 -1226 -1098 - 736 

n = 1806 

t-statistics in parentheses 



^^S^^^^^ estimated for a separate opinion or judgment , expressed 
«»:y-Jichotomous variable. See Table 7 for definitions of the dependent 
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APPEjjbiX TABbE P 

Rgsuits of Lbqit Estimatiofl^^f- negative Perceptions 6 F Current Job 



Variable ^ 


EQ 5"^ 


EQ 11 


Eg 12 


EG 14 


Constant 


-p. 91 


-1 . 00 


-1.26 


-2 . 52 




\^ , zfo) 


(2 . yo) 


(3.73) 


(6.00) 


Aye in ifenths 


p. 01 


-0.004 


0.002 


0.03 






(0.58) 


(0.35) 


* (3.21) 


White 


0.21 


-d . 41 




-0.1^ 






(2 . 11) 


(b;87) 


(0.76) 


Hispainic 


0.07 


-d.3d 


0.02 


-0.16 






(1-69) 


(0.12) 


(0.71) 


Feanale 


-0.17 


d.i6 


-b.bi 


0.07 




\± . 4^; 


(1..20) 


(b.bs) 


(0.40) 


Tenth Grade 


-p. 36 


-0.38 


-0 25 


- -0.87 






(2 . d2) 


(i-25) 


(3.73) 


Eleventh Grade 


-0.61 


-0.51 


-0.59 


-1.05 




I J» 4J.J 


(2.55) 


3(2.82) 


(4.32) 


Twelfth Grade 


-p. 80 


-0.75 


-b.39 


-1.57 






(3. 01) 


(1-59) 


(5.03) 


GEO 


-0.82 


-0.74 


b.22 


-1.09 




(2.37) 


(1.88) 


(0.63) ' 


(2.26) 


Enrolled, Spring 1378 


-0.16 


-0.03 


-0.19 


0.23 




(l.OO) 


(0.18) 


(1.03) 


(0.98) 


Head of Household 


0.52 


0.45 


b.±6 


-0.28 




(2.55) 


(1.80) 


(0.69) 


(0.83) 


YIEPP 


-0.14 


-0.24 


-0.33 


-0.14 




(1.02) 


(1.58) 


(2.04) 


(0.71) 



log Likelihood 

n « 1806 
t^statisticR in parentheses 



- 910 



- 758 



- 764 



- 531 



ERIC 



Each eqaatton IS estimated for a separate opinion or judgment, express^ 
as a dichotomous variable. See O-able 7 for aefinitions of the dependent 
variaibies^ ' ■ 
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APPEffl>IX TABLE E 



Youth Y4ould Like to Finish College 



virtsbla . 



EO 1 



EQ 2_ 



Constant 
Whiti 
Bisponic 
S«x of Youth 



Age of Youthr 
in MontSis 



-6.56 

ie.ssy 

-b/36 
(4.18) 

0.08 
(1.50) 

-0.02 
^€.03) 



-0-43 

(2.73) 

*6.8;L 

(9.42) 

-0.42 
(4.73) 

0.15 
(2.77) 

-0.01 
(2.62) 



-1.09 
(5.58) 

-0.58 
(6.42) 

-d-33 
(3.61) 

0.09 
(1-575 

-0.02 
(5.53) 



Grade » 77/78: 
Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 

• GBD 

Enrolled « Spring 1978 
Worked^ ^ring. 1978 



YIEPP 



Average Education 
of parents 



0.39 
(4.91) 

0,72 
(8.05) 

1.20 
(10.59) 

0.20 
(1.07) 



0.82 
(9.32) 



Q.Ol 
(0.12) 



r 



0.02 
(0.28) 



0.05 
(4.78) 



0.37 
(4.28) 

0.68 
(7.16) 

1.16 
(9.78) 

6.17 
(0.90) 

6.81 
(8.81) 

6.61 
(0.09) 

6.02 
(0.27) 

6.04 
X3.25) 



Total Fanlly_ Earned 
Inccne (Xn $l,OOOs) 



Welfaxe Recipient 
during 1977 



0.03 
(0.36) 



-0.22. 
(3.51) 



-0.03 
(0.42) 



-0.18 
^2.90) 



Snploymeht Status 
of Parents 



-0.07 
(1-02) 



-0.08 * 
(1.06) 



Par«u>t Respondent yas 
Natural Father 



Parent Re ^ondent 
was Stepparent 



log Likelihood 
If m 5384 



-3439 



-3545 



-3412 



EKLC 



^S#i jpa^ 24,_Pobthbt« 1 of this repor* for the definition of the depon- 



APPETOX^ TABLE F . " , ^ 
Resulti of lx> q i t EitiiM i ti on^jf saucatlo^ ASpiratlong 



Vbqtb ESepects to Plnish College^ 





Variable 


EO 1 




'J 






Constant 


-1.92 
(10.52) 


-1.16 

(9.Xt>| 


-2-07 

re 561 


•1 




lihita 


-0.72 
(6.90) 


-1^03 
(9.2X) 


-6.75 
' (6.46) 






Hispanic 


-0.73 
(6. 96) 


-0.83 


-0.71 

fS 77) 






Sax of Youth 


0.17 
(2.53) 


0.28 
(4.34J 


0.17 
1 * . J ^ J 






Age of Youth ff 
in Months 


-0.03 
(8.38) 


-0-01 
(2.71) 


-^Q-03 
\/.D9; 




• 


Grade, 77/78: 












T&ith " 


0-67 
(6.69) 




0.63 
(5.88) 






Eleventh 


1.06 
(9.65) 




1-PP 
(8.69) 






Tvvclfth 


1.90 
(13.86) 




r 1.84 
(12.97) 






GED 


0.27 
(1.21) 




0.24 
(U. 93 J 






Enrolled, ^ring 1978 


1.18 
(9.95) 




1.17 
(9.14) 






tiorked^ Spring 1978 


-d.ll 

(1.64) 




-O.Xl 
(1.52) 






TIEPP * 

\ 


0.04 
(0.61) 




-0-05 
(0.72) 






Average Education 
of Parents 




0.05 . 
(4.X3) 


0.03 ^ 
(2.49) 






^taX Family E^nied 
Incone (in $l,<|DOs} 




0.03 
(0.39) 


-0.04 
(0.53) 


■ - - 




Welfare Recipient 
dur^g 1977 




—0.28' 
(3.' 91) 


-tO.22 
(3.12) 






EP^Xpynent Status 
of Parents 




b.bx 

(0.i6) 


0.01 
(0.10) 






\ - - - ■ - - 

\ Parent Hespohdnmt was 

I ilitiiriX Father:^ . 




£>■■ 







iparieht I&i^iporiaent 
1M Stfl^SMav^^ 



log i^liXibocMl 



-2698 



-2863 



-2691 



ERLC 




^te•^lt« of Xioqit Estittation of Educyfonat Aspirations 



f^Tent WoQid ti)c« Tfoath to Finish College 



' variable 


^^1. 


_"il0^2 


E0^3 


Cbostant 


-^0.41 


^0.19 


-0.74 




(2.86) 


(1.22) 


(3.89) 




•0/40 


'-o.ei- 


->0*43 




(5.05) 


(7.91) 


(5.10) 


Bi^panic 


-0.42 


-0.47 


-0-39 




(5.10) 


C5.59) 


(4.45) 


Sex of Youth 


0.09 


J). 16 


O.H 




(1.73) 


(2.91) 


(1.90) 


of Youth, 


0.01 


-o.bi 


-0.01 


in Itonths 


(4.28) 


(1.78) 


(3.73) 



. Grades 77/781 



tbhth 


- 0.38 




0.34 
(4.28) 


Elftvehth ^ 


0.65 " 
- r7.67) . 




6.59 
(6.62) 


Twelfth 


0.97 
(8.90) 




0.91 
(7.89) 




0.13 
(0.74) 


• 


6.16 
(0.54) 


Emrolled« Spring 1978 


0.66 
(8.36) 




6.64 
(7.99) 


M6rked« Spring 1978 


-0.07 

(i.ii) 




-0.06 
(1.04) 


YIBPP 

f , 


-0.09 
(1.42) 




-0.08 
(1.16) 


Average _ Education 
of Parejvts 

, i 




0.06 ' 
CS.57) 


0.05 
(4.21) 


iotal Family. Earned 
]3)cooie (in $X,00Ds) 




(0.67) 


-0.05 
(6.73) 


Welfare Recipient 
during i977 




(3.73) 


-0.26 
(3.12) 


EB^loymeht Status 
. of Parents ^ 




0.62 
J(J.24) 


0.02 
(0.23) 


nrent Respondent was 
Natural, Father 




(S.31 
(2.87) 


0.30 
(2.80) 


Parex^ iBespondent 
Mas Stepparent 




0.20 
(2.23) 


6.23 
(2.45) 



logr Zdkelibood -5581 . ^3654 -3563 

5384 •■; • ^ ' , : 
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